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THE PAST AND THE HISTORICAL PAST 


EFERENCE to the past is logically multiform. The uniform- 
R ity, therefore, that seems to blanket the various forms of past- 
ness is more apparent than real. This ostensible uniformity is 
almost singly responsible for the current confusion that character- 
izes the philosopher’s approach to historical knowledge. If, as I 
contend, the several forms of pastness are frequently confounded, 
their unmingling becomes, accordingly, the thematic burden of this 
paper. Michael Oakeshott observed that ‘‘certain pasts may be 
dismissed at once as alien to history.’’?1 The insularity of the 
historical past, if it is not to be accepted as the merest dogma, 
demands a parallel investigation of certain other forms of past- 
ness. Pursuant to this inquiry, I propose, by way of showing the 
logically distinctive character of history, to exhibit its differences 
from both the remembered and the geological pasts. But between 
history and the fictionized past (the historical novel), I shall stress 
the annoying similarity that logically unites the two. 

At the outset, two rather broad introductory remarks are in 
order. In the first place, certain philosophers have patented a 
facile legerdemain by means of which the past, including the his- 
torical past, is made to disappear. If idealists, these philosophers 
hide the past in the present, and if pragmatists, they roll it into 
the future. My second general observation relates to the tendency 
to contrast our knowledge of the past to the hard data of percep- 
tion. Admittedly, this contrast serves to render the past logically 
shadowy, though it scarcely succeeds in softening our animal faith 
in the hard-set concreteness of the irrevocable past. But lest this 
faith in the reality of the past should pass for knowledge, we had 
best inquire into its ground, keeping in mind always that what- 
ever form of the past we pursue may lead alike to the devouring 
maw of skepticism. 

I 


Where philosophers are concerned to cite instances of irre- 
fragable knowledge, they consistently invoke visual sense data. 
When I say, ‘‘I see what looks like a green table,’’ it is meaning- 


1 Michael Oakeshott, Experience and its Modes (Cambridge University 
Press, 1933), p. 102. 
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less for me to doubt it. But when I say, ‘‘I see what really is a 
green table,’’ a little reflection informs me that the attitude of 
doubt is not out of place. This statement, though, if not quite in- 
corrigible, seems somehow more reliable than, ‘‘I saw a green table 
last year.’’ In short, as perception passes into memory and men. 
ory into history, our confidence in what is thus known recedes ac. 
cordingly. This is owing to the fact that we accept the present 
as the yardstick for measuring our confidence in the various forms 
of retrocognition. But this kind of ‘‘measurement,’’ let us admit, 
betrays a false confidence in the easy detachability of past and 
present; it overlooks the fact, as is often urged, that the past is 
inextricably linked to the present in the very process of perception 
itself. By means of this caveat—this admitted linkage of past and 
present in perception—we are supposedly warned that there is no 
special problem about knowing the past: ‘‘if you admit perceptual 
knowledge, ergo you are admitting knowledge of the past.’’ This, 
in some measure, is true. But its possible appeal rests upon over- 
simplification. It apparently takes no account of the distinction 
between habit-memory and recollection. When an animal learns 
a maze, this, in itself, is no indication that it remembers similar 
situations. When I see a cat and say ‘‘cat,’’ my verbal action 
shows the influence of past experience, but this is a mere case of 
the habit of association. It does not indicate any actual knowledge 
of the past: ‘‘The fact that a man can recite a poem does not show 
that he remembers any previous occasion on which he has recited 
or read it.’’? From this we may conclude that the kind of past- 
ness that is involved in the analysis of perception should be ex- 
cluded from the analysis of knowledge of the past. Similarly, we 
should exclude immediate memory because the specious present is 
not the essential past. In Russell’s familiar example, when we 
hear the words, ‘‘Brutus killed Caesar,’’ we retain the noises 
‘‘Brutus’’ and ‘‘killed’’ while. ‘‘Caesar’’ is being spoken. This 
retention of the past, though not exactly equivalent to sensation, 
resembles sensation in being objective. In the specious present we 
perceive succession. It is in this sense, then, that the specious 
present is also the specious past. If, in this discussion of knowl- 
edge of the past, we exclude habit-memory because it is not knowl- 
edge, and the immediate past because it is not past, then, unbur- 
dened of these irrelevancies, we may approach our problem with 
less hazard. But it remains, nonetheless, that to speak of the past 
simply as past is to invite hopeless confusion. 


2 Bertrand Russell, The Analysis of Mind (New York, Macmillan, 1921), 
p. 167. 
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Professor Moore’s list of truisms, of which he said, ‘‘I know 
with certainty to be true,’’ included the following: ‘‘This [my] 
body was born at a certain time in the past’’ and ‘‘The earth had 
existed also for many years before my body was born.’’? I wish 
to suggest that the above propositions are not known with cer- 
tainty, but are more properly of the nature of beliefs; and that 
whatever degree of credibility we accord them they are not, simply 
because they both refer to the past, of the same logical form. The 
illusion of a single past derives from the fact that beliefs, when 
expressed in words, exhibit, in each case, the same verbal form. 
“T ate my breakfast’’ and ‘‘Caesar conquered Gaul’’ have the 
same verbal form, but are logically dissimilar. I remember eating 
my breakfast, but I can only assent to the proposition, ‘‘Caesar 
conquered Gaul.’? When two propositions, p and q, are not of 
the same logical form, one cannot derive ‘‘I believe p’’ from ‘‘I 
believe q’’ by replacing the constituents of the one by the con- 
stituents of the other: ‘‘That means that belief itself cannot be 
treated as being a proper sort of single term. Belief will really 
have to have different logical forms according to the nature of 
what is believed. So that the apparent sameness of believing in 
different cases is more or less illusory.’’ ¢ 

It would be a mistake to regard the different forms of pastness 
as mere parts of one inclusive whole. There is no whole past, con- 
taining other pasts in the way in which, say, a century contains 
its decades. The different forms of pastness are logically dis- 
similar, and to treat them as one, simply because they are all past, 
is to constitute a false fusion to which nothing in experience cor- 
responds. Philosophers who proffer us the homogenized past seem 
often to presuppose that all past events are knowable by a single 
process. But a moment’s reflection should dissuade us from this 
over-simplification : the past that I remember is peculiarly my past; 
I share with others a few beliefs about the events of the Renais- 
sance—this is our past, our common knowledge. Clearly, we can- 
not, in this case, equate ‘‘my knowledge’’ to ‘‘our knowledge’’ be- 
cause what I (truly) remember I once perceived; but what we 
know about the Renaissance was perceived by neither of us. Verid- 
ical memory originated in the process of perception, but what we 
agree upon concerning history results from our common assent to 
the meaning of certain symbols. We remember things seen and 
heard—we memorize history. Things so epistemologically dis- 


8G. E. Moore, ‘‘A Defence of Common Sense,’’ in Contemporary British 
Philosophy, Second Series (New York, Macmillan, 1925), p. 194. 

4Bertrand Russell, The Philosophy of Logical Atomism, University of 
Minnesota, p. 30. 
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similar can scarcely result from a similar psychological Process, 
But it may well be the case that the advocates of a single Past do 
not intend thereby to presume an epistemic unity, but rather an 
objective oneness. Perhaps they think of the past as a physical 
whole containing both the remembered and the historical past as, 
say, a basket contains potatoes and carrots. To pursue the simile, 
we may not, let us imagine, be able to enumerate all the items in 
the basket ; but of past things, all, we are told, are inside the basket. 
Thus it has come about that history is generously supplied with a 
double meaning, the sequence of events in time and our knowledge 
of the past. But this dichotomy is little more than the insipid 
insinuation that we know historically that there are both (1) past 
events of which we know nothing and (2) past events of which we 
know something. Since the former ‘‘meaning’’ of history appears 
to be epistemologically vacuous, I shall accordingly ignore ‘‘the 
sequence of events in time’’ and confine my attention to history as 
knowledge. 

The most obvious negative feature of history is its non-memorial 
character. Toward a remembered event one has a strong feeling 
of intimacy, but toward any purely historical event, say Caesar’s 
conquest of Gaul, one’s justifiable attitude is circumscribed by bare 
assent. At this point the word ‘‘event’’ must be defined. I shall 
mean by an historical event what we commonly understand by the 
word ‘‘object,’’ or, more precisely, what W. E. Johnson meant by 
the term ‘‘continuant,’’ viz., ‘‘that which continues to exist while 
its states or relations may be changing.’’® The natural objects 
that embody history, including human bodies, run their little 
course and perish; and enjoy, forever thereafter, the logically un- 
enviable status of discontinued continuants. The past, being dead, 
is empty. But the past, when it was present, was no more empty 
than our own present. We may say, then, of any present that it 
enjoys a certain fullness; as it depletes itself into the past, it re- 
plenishes itself from the future. This, at least, is the innocent 
faith of the metaphysics of common sense, and the beliefs of com- 
mon sense should not be summarily brushed aside merely to ac- 
commodate a rival epistemological theory. Casear’s present was 
full of objects, his story cannot be told except in relation to these 

- objects; and it is difficult to see how Caesar and his environment, 
since they were not then (58 B.C.) ontologically dependent upon 
our present historians’ thoughts, should be ontologically depend- 
ent upon them now. But, on the other hand, it would be dis- 

honest to deny Collingwood’s obvious statement that ‘‘all theories 


5 W. E. Johnson, Logic, Part 1 (Cambridge University Press, 1921), p. 199. 
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of knowledge that conceive it as a transaction or relation between 
a subject and an object both actually existing, and confronting 
or compresent to one another, theories that take acquaintance as 
the essence of knowledge, make history impossible.’’* If we ac- 
cept such a theory of knowledge, then either we must agree with 
Carlyle that ‘‘history is mountains of dead ashes, wreck and burnt 
bones,’’ or we must, like Collingwood, devise a new formula for 
history—a formula that denies objects any proper place in history. 
But it is not easy to exempt objects from history because, for one 
thing, change in objects determines the changed meaning of words. 
To Washington’s friends the name ‘‘George Washington’’ denoted 
a concrete object, after his death they understood the name differ- 
ently, and to us ‘‘George Washington’”’ is but a description.” The 
expulsion of objects from history takes strange turns. The ideal- 
ists replace objects with ‘‘thoughts,’’ the pragmatists turn the dead 
objects of the past into perpetual effectuality, and the naturalists, 
by a generous expansion of the concept of law, turn history into a 
science. In each case these strained devices appear to relieve their 
inventors of the burden of extinct objects. It is interesting to note 
that, whereas Kant exultantly proclaimed that ‘‘we have mathe- 
matics’? and then proceeded to integrate mathematics into his 
whole system, many of our current philosophers, in contradistinc- 
tion, dourly concede that ‘‘we have history on our hands.’’ They 
next, rather than face skepticism, proceed to show us how history 
is possible within the limits of their peculiar systems. Plainly, 
their interest in history is an after-thought. This is evident from 
their own remarks such as, ‘‘It has been urged against my system 
that it cannot account for the past,’’ ete. 

From among the various methods of validating history by first 
ridding it of its natural, unique objects, I have singled out that of 
the idealist, Collingwood, for particular attention. The restricted 
length of this paper necessarily forbids the examination of the 
non-idealistic devices for ridding history of natural objects. But 
since it is apparent that idealism, pragmatism, and naturalism are 
as one, both in their eagerness to joust with historical skepticism 
and in the consensus that the béte noire of history is its dead past, 
I shall let idealism speak for all. If we say with Collingwood, 
‘The historian can never be acquainted with his object, precisely 


because that object is past,’’® then, admittedly, we must secure 


6 R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford University Press, 1946), 
p. 233. 

7See Bertrand Russell, 4 History of Western Philosophy (New York, 
Simon & Schuster, 1945), p. 51. 

8 R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, p. 170. 
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objectivity without empirical knowledge or fall headlong into skep. 
ticism. Collingwood, in a manner suggestive of Croce, secures ob- 
jectivity by allowing the past to become present. ‘‘At bottom, he 
[the historian] is concerned with thoughts alone ... in a Sense, 
these thoughts are no doubt themselves events happening in time; 
but there is another sense, and one very important to the historian, 
in which they are not in time at all.’’?® For Collingwood, the his. 
torian re-lives the past as he re-thinks, say, Caesar’s thoughts, 
Caesar’s loves and hates, his foibles and peccadillos must remain, 
according to this account, forever inaccessible to the historian. 
Such things, however much they impelled Shakespeare, are of no 
proper concern to the polite historian. They represent the somatic 
Caesar, the Caesar who, because he was a part of nature, is dead 
and irretrievable. But, in contrast, the purely cerebral Caesar 
comes to life in the purely cerebrative activity of the historian. 
By this process of resurrection without disinterment all history is 
to be explained. I do not deny that Collingwood can re-think 
Caesar’s thought. What I challenge is the contention that all his- 
tory is the historian’s experience—his experience of re-thinking 
Caesar’s or Milton’s thought. I do not, by reading Areopagitica, 
become Milton for that reason. 

At this point, I must provide a more detailed account of 
Collingwood’s restoration of ‘‘objectivity’’ to history following his 
disavowal of the historical significance of natural objects. In brief, 
it is this: Were objectivity made to rest on testimony, the result 
of the historian’s labor would yield only belief, not knowledge. 
Hence, in order to bar the door against skepticism, the historian 
must re-think the thought of his subject, and in doing this his 
subject’s thought becomes his own. To maintain this position 
Collingwood denies the mere subjectivity of the so-called act. An 
act of thought, in contrast to sensation, is simply outside the tem- 
poral flow. Thus, I can revive my thought of yesterday, and the 
result is not two acts, but one. An act of thinking, he argues, is 
something that can also be thought about, and is for this reason 
objective. He insists, accordingly, that when he re-thinks his own 
past thought, he is not listening to an echo, but is re-enjoying, 
albeit in a new context, that very same mental activity. But this 
alone, as he is keen to see, will not make objective history possible. 
In order to accomplish objective history the historian must be able 
to re-think not merely his own thought, but the identical thoughts 
of others as well. Collingwood explains his own ability to do this 
by drawing an analogy between his own memory and the histor- 


9 Ibid., p. 217. 
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jan’s quest. When one undertakes his autobiography, it is impor- 
tant for the writer to know precisely when he thought what he 
thought. Since recollection is often treacherous, he must appeal 
to evidence. So by looking through his files to discover the dates 
of his essays, he re-discovers his past self. From this Collingwood 
concludes that there is nothing which the autobiographer does that 
the historian could not do for another. And, since the historian 
can re-think the thoughts of others, objectivity is restored to his- 
tory. Speaking of this tenuous identification of the historian and 
his subject, Collingwood explains his own relation to Thomas 
Becket: ‘‘For Becket, insofar as he was a thinking mind, being 
Becket was also knowing that he was Becket; and for myself, on 
the same showing, to be Becket is to know that IJ am Becket, that 
is, to know that I am my own present self re-enacting Becket’s 
thought, myself being in that sense Becket.’’ 1° 

So much for this peculiar revival of ‘‘objective’’ history. If 
every crusade against skepticism must be armed by such a mere- 
tricious tour de force, we might do better to accept pyrrhonism 
and, with Bosanquet and Santayana, relegate history to limbo. 
Collingwood’s formula, ‘‘ All history is the history of thought,’’ 
is designed to liberate the philosopher-historian from an intoler- 
able burden: it obviates his desperation as he faces the impossibil- 
ity of direct verification. The historian, by this account, need no 
longer reckon with the impalpable past. The correspondence 
theory is no longer his nightmare, for natural objects are put 
away. But to detach history from nature, to say with Colling- 
wood, ‘‘it is not objects but thought that matters,’’ is to alienate 
thought and things in a manner quite discordant to our funded 
experience. Historians do not desiderate such a divorcement; 
they, to the contrary, trace the lineaments of nature to discover 
the visage of man. Physical objects make no truces; they become, 
at unexpected moments, the very agents of destiny. In military 
matters, to choose but one example, the success of the Federal 
Army at Gettysburg turned upon General Warren’s discernment 
that Little Round Top was a natural fortress. 

When Collingwood insists that it is not change that matters for 
history, but what people think about it, it seems sufficient to reply 
that without change in the first place, there is no occasion to think 
about it later. I do not deny that history is experience—not, as 
Collingwood urges, the historian’s experience, but the experience 
of the people who made it. History was made in struggle; it was, 
in a large sense, a combat with nature. Toynbee, despite his in- 


10 Tbid., p. 297. Italics mine. 
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wardness, did not neglect the physical challenge. The desert and 
the seaside, he saw, were the embodiments of different ways of 
life, and he therefore admitted these natural features into hig de. 
lineation of human history. ‘‘Historical objects,’’ says Cassirer, 
‘have no separate and self-contained reality; they are embodied 
in physical objects.’’?* But, of course, Cassirer acknowledges that 
historical objects, though embodied in physical objects, are not 
therefore to be equated to physical objects. The historian’s ob. 
ject is symbolical as well as physical. Were it otherwise, history 
would simply be another physical science. The being of a physical 
object is its slow, steady passage into nothingness. And ‘‘if noth. 
ing stands but for the scythe to mow,’’ we believe that a new crop 
will flourish, and that the harvest long since garnered was as real 
as the shocked grain standing now in Nebraska. If Sir Francis 
Drake has a place in history, so does his ship, the Golden Hind, 
At Queen Elizabeth’s behest the Golden Hind was preserved as a 
monument to Drake’s glory. It withstood the rages of weather 
for a bare hundred years, and then decayed and fell apart. IfI 
am not skeptical about its past existence, it is not because I can 
detect its influence in contemporary naval architecture, nor be- 
cause I can re-think what Sir Francis thought about it. I simply 
assent to the proposition, ‘‘The Golden Hind was anchored at 


Deptford.’? My assent, in this case, is the mere measure of my 


ineluctable modicum of animal faith, or, in other words, it is 
Hume’s propensity turned backward. 

I remarked in the beginning that our belief in the past is logi- 
cally multiform, and that our multifarious attitudes toward the 
past are closely related to the changes that transpire in continu- 
ants. In extending these observations I shall next contrast mem- 
ory and history, and then remark briefly about the geological and 
fancied pasts. 


II 


Despite the obvious differences between memory and history, 
philosophers from Bacon to Collingwood have persistently con- 
founded the two. In the Advancement of Learning Bacon con- 
cludes the section on history by observing, ‘‘Thus much therefore 
concerning history ; which is that part of learning which answereth 
to one of the cells, domiciles, or offices of the mind; which is that 
of memory.’’*? Collingwood, ignoring his previous disavowal of 
the identity of memory and history, finally takes the position that 
‘History is a peculiar case of memory.’’?* Despite their obvious 


11 Ernst Cassirer, 4n Essay on Man (New York, Doubleday, 1953), p. 224. 
12 Francis Bacon, Selections (New York, Scribner), p. 122. 
13 R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, p. 293. 
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differences, memory-beliefs and beliefs about history are logically 
jdentical in one respect: it is not logically necessary to either a 
memory-belief or a belief about history that the event remembered 
or the event assented to should have occurred. No events of any 
present are entailed by events of the past. No one seriously be- 
lieves that William won at Hastings because Caesar conquered 
Gaul. What we accept as beliefs about the past are logically in- 
dependent of the past. We are all familiar with Russell’s hy- 
pothesis that the world began five minutes ago, exactly as it then 
was, ‘‘with a population that ‘remembered’ a wholly unreal past.’’ 
Clearly this hypothesis, if taken seriously, would render the his- 
torical and remembered pasts equally unreal. 

But let us look at the differences between memory and history. 
Each instance of memory, says Russell, is a premise: ‘‘That is to 
say, we have beliefs about past occurrences which are not inferred 
from other beliefs, but which, nevertheless, we should not abandon 
except on very cogent grounds.’’** Our reluctance seriously to 
entertain the hypothesis that the world began five minutes ago 
simply requires that we accept memory as a premise of knowledge. 
The laws of nature, for example, are dependent upon memory for 
whatever evidence we adduce in their favor. The notion that 
memory is a premise must not be confounded with the notion that 
memory-images are premises. It is the past occurrence (object, 
event, thing) that is a premise of knowledge. Clearly, one can- 
not infer the past event from his present act of recollecting it. 
Granted that it is the past occurrence that is the premise of knowl- 
edge, ‘‘It must be understood that when I say this or that is a 
premise, I do not mean that it is certainly true; I mean only that 
it is something to be taken account of in arriving at the truth, but 
not itself inferred from something believed to be true.’’ *® 

The radical difference between memory and history lies in the 
fact that history, unlike memory, is not a premise. History is in- 
ferred from evidence. History is highly organized, but memory 
is spontaneous. In memory the past is a spectacle; here alone is 
“the past recaptured.’’ The historical past is dead. Much of 
what is now remembered may enter into history, but it is not his- 
torical because it is remembered. What historians call sources 
are no longer restricted to things remembered and recorded. Using 
unwritten sources, the findings, say, of archaeology, the historian 
reports as factual that which, so far as he knows, was never re- 
corded by any one. It is in this sense, then, that history is 
inference. 

14 Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits (New York, 


Simon & Schuster, 1948), p. 188. 
15 Ibid., pp. 189-190. Italics mine. 
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Perhaps the difference between history and memory can be 
best expressed as the difference between the past and my past, 
As William James put it, ‘‘Memory requires more than mere dating 
of a fact in the past. It must be dated in my past. In other 
words, I must think that I directly experienced its occurrence. It 
must have that ‘warmth and intimacy’ which were so often spoken 
of in the chapter on the Self, as characterizing all experiences ‘ap. 
propriated’ by the thinker as his own.’’ *¢ 

I have previously noted that there is no formal distinction be- 
tween the expression of memory-beliefs and historical statements, 
‘*T crossed the Ohio’’ and ‘‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon’’ have the 
same verbal form, although they are otherwise dissimilar. I shall 
now undertake to account for this dissimilarity. Both memory 
and assent are forms of belief. In any form of belief we must 
distinguish the believing from what is believed. Whether my be- 
lief is ‘‘I crossed the Ohio’’ or ‘‘Caesar crossed the Rubicon,’’ the 
believing is occurring now. Equally true, what is believed, or the 
content (a complex of images), is occurring now. In the case of 
my remembering something, say crossing the Ohio River, certain 
images float before me accompanied by a feeling of belief. If I 
care to verbalize this imagery I say, ‘‘This happened.’’?” Here 
the pastness lies in the belief-feeling, not in the content. Indeed, 
it is the belief-feeling that gives meaning to the content: the belief- 
feeling points the image to an event in the past and prompts me 
to say, ‘‘This (my crossing the Ohio) occurred.’’ In contrast, the 
time element involved in bare assent is found not in the feeling of 
belief, but in the content: ‘‘If I believe that Caesar landed in 
Britain in B.C. 55, the time determination lies, not in the feeling 
of belief, but in what is believed. I do not remember the occur- 
rence, but have the same feeling toward it as towards the announce- 
ment of an eclipse next year.’’** The dissimilarity, then, between 
memorial and historical statements is to be accounted for by their 
unlike time determinations. In memory, as we have seen, the 
pastness lies in the belief-feeling, but when I assent to ‘‘ Caesar 
conquered Gaul,’’ the pastness inheres in what is believed. 


III 


As the geologist explores the past, ‘‘the object is always there 
to be questioned. . . . But the historian’s questions cannot be di- 
rected immediately toward the past. ... His data, indeed, are 





16 William James, Psychology, Vol. I, p. 650. 


17 The vagueness of ‘‘this’’ may be safely ignored. See Bertrand Russell, 
The Analysis of Mind, pp. 179-180. 


18 Bertrand Russell, The Analysis of Mind, p. 176. 
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not things or events, but symbols with a meaning.’’*® If it needs 
observing that the paleontologist’s fossils are symbols, too, indices 
of past changes of land and sea, it is equally compelling that they 
are also things. However long they have endured, they are data 
now. In this sense history has no data. The historian’s ‘‘objects’’ 
—dead men and their evanescent artifacts—must forever elude 
scrutiny. When the historian’s evidence is a document, he, too, 
is dealing with a thing; but it may well prove worthless as evi- 
dence for the past. In contrast, the paleontologist enjoys a de- 
cided advantage: a fossil is a literal copy of a previous form of ex- 
istence. Admittedly, it is possible that the paleontologist, like the 
historian, may be deceived by a hoax: a sculptor might, given a 
rock of the correct geological period, portray something that sug- 
gests a fossilized fish. But, and this is the whole point, the dis- 
covery of a hoax in paleontology does not proceed according to 
the rules by which the historian nails a fraud. The paleontologist 
has, or may procure, other fossils previously proved genuine. He 
may then exhibit them together with the sculptured fish and by 
means of the comparison announce, ‘‘This is not a fossil.’? Con- 
trarily, the historian has no museum; he cannot exhibit his sub- 
ject matter. If he suspects that a document is fradulent, it may 
gain him nothing to contrast it with other documents, since they 
too may be full of historical fictions. Ultimately, the historian’s 
evaluation of a document is the mere measure of his own judg: 
ment; he concludes by saying, ‘‘It is my considered judgment that 
this document is fraudulent.’’ In contrast, the paleontologist pro- 
nounces fraud on the basis of things seen. This is not to say that 
the paleontologist limits himself to observation. Like the historian, 
he makes inferences. Suppose he accepts the general premise that 
any particular species lasts for a certain length of time and then 
dies out, never to recur. From this he may infer that if the same 
fossil is found in rocks in different places, these rocks must be of 
the same age. But the crucial fact remains, despite the inferential 
element in geology, that the geologist, unlike the historian, may 
confront his object. 

The rocks that the geologist sees, chips, and hefts, being, as he 
tells us, millions of years old, might tempt us to accept as empiri- 
cal that vacuous expression, ‘‘mark of the past.’’?° An object 
may be marked with red stripes or blue dots, but it is never marked 

19 J. H. Randall, Jr., ‘‘Cassirer’s Theory of History,’’ in The Philosophy 


of Ernst Cassirer, The Library of Living Philosophers (Evanston, Ill., 1949), 
p. 695. 

20 Professor C. I. Lewis writes in Mind and the World Order: ‘‘The past 
is known through a correct interpretation of something given, including certain 
given characters which are the marks of pastness’’ (p. 153). Italics mine. 
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with pastness. No doubt there is a feeling of pastness connected 
with memory images, but images are not objects and feelings are 
not marks. When it is urged that ‘‘reference to the past is in. 
cluded in every assertion of the present existence of a thing,’ 
it is imperative, if we accept the statement, that we do not con- 
found ‘‘reference to the past’’ with ‘‘knowledge of the past.’’ If 
we abjure this identification, the statement may be taken as true. 
No one denies that we make animal inferences, and it is obvious 
that the independent existence of objects has no warrant beyond 
animal inference. But enough for ‘‘mark of the past.’’ I men- 
tioned it at this point because one would naturally suppose that 
if anything bore such a mark, the geologist’s rocks would be con- 
veniently stippled o’er with wasness. But instead, like the Tower 
of London, they are marked with nothing but colors. 

Geological and historical time are sometimes held in contrast 
in a manner calculated to arouse in us certain feelings of awe and 
humility: ‘‘Thus those not uncommon writers who try to frighten 
or to humiliate their fellow rational beings, by insisting on the vast 
age of the earth, or again of the stellar system, and comparing it 
with the insignificantly short period during which sentient animals 
have existed, are the victims of a simple confusion.’’ 7? 

Before there were sentient creatures there were objects, but no 
sense data. Similarly, as Price observes, there was time as succes- 
sion but no felt passage of time. There was, consequently, no ennui 
in the Pre-Cambrian age. In the absence of sense data, time stands 
still because there is no conceivable way to measure its felt passage. 
As Price remarks: ‘‘Similar considerations apply to size. In the 
absence of sense-data it is simply meaningless to describe any size 
as overwhelming.’’ 7° 

These considerations, I submit, justify my contention that to 
speak of the past without indicating that particular form of the 
past whereof we speak, is to say but little. 


IV 


By way of introducing the fancied past, we may note that the 
historical novelist’s story is not made out of whole cloth. Faulkner 
may write a novel that includes a vivid account of the battle of 
Shiloh ; here we may see Grant and Sherman, Johnston and Beau- 
regard doing precisely what they are reported to have done by the 

21 Felix Kaufmann, Methodology of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1949), p. 35. 


22H. H. Price, Perception (London, Methuen, 1932), p. 300. 
23 Ibid., p. 300. 
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accepted historical authorities. Faulkner may fictionize Shiloh 
only to the limited extent of admitting the creatures of his own 
fancy into the action. This he will do by considering certain prop- 
ositional functions embodying definite descriptions such as ‘‘z was 
the Confederate cavalry commander at Shiloh.’’ Historically, we 
know that the person so described (the one and only value for x 
in the above propositional function) was General Forrest. But 
for Faulkner the descriptive phrase, ‘‘the Confederate cavalry 
commander at Shiloh,’’ is made to describe not Forrest, but Colonel 
Sartoris. Suppose that Faulkner lets Sartoris duplicate but a 
part of Forrest’s total action at Shiloh, the manner, say, in which 
he covered the Confederate retreat back to Corinth. This prompts 
the historically informed reader to say, ‘‘In this scene, General 
Forrest is probably the prototype for Faulkner’s Sartoris.’’ Sup- 
pose, instead, that our novelist attributes to Sartoris all of Forrest’s 
acts at Shiloh, and forbids him any deed that Forrest did not ac- 
tually commit there. This leads the historically informed reader 
to exclaim, ‘‘Faulkner certainly knows history!’’ Obviously, no 
such observations would occur to anyone who is unfamiliar with 
this period of American history. To a reader wholly ignorant of 
history no historical novel could appear as such; it would seem 
more like, not controlled fancy, but the wildly fanciful imagina- 
tion that informed, as we once thought, the Homeric account of 
the Trojan war. The historical novelist submits himself to a large 
measure of control—control by the historical facts. Generally, he 
restricts his poetic licence to the mere matter of transferring de- 
scriptions. Seldom, if ever, does he disturb the broad, settled facts 
of history. Should a novelist conclude his account of Shiloh by 
describing Grant’s retreat from Pittsburgh Landing, we would 
simply repudiate the novel as historical fiction and classify it along 
with Ward Moore’s Bring the Jubilee as science fiction. 

In order, then, to know that a novel is historical fiction we must 
know two things: history, and the novel itself taken as a whole. 
Were we to leave Faulkner’s novel unread except for the chapter 
on Shiloh, we might conclude that it was a biography of Forrest 
masked as Sartoris. But when Faulkner resumes his writer’s 
freedom, and in a later chapter portrays Sartoris as being piqued 
at Beauregard and going AWOL in high dudgeon, we conclude, 
“This novel is not about Forrest.’’ It is our knowledge of history 
that drives us to both conclusions. Unless we are immersed in 
what we like to call ‘‘objective history,’’ we are unable fully to 
enjoy historical fiction. 

The historical novel is not new. Since Sir Walter Scott, Eng- 
lish readers have read this kind of fiction, if often bemusedly. The 
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South, for example, was perhaps over-edified by Waverly. But in 
those innocent, haleyon days no one seriously considered the pos. 
sibility of re-writing history out of whole cloth; and if we grasped 
at historical fiction, we recoiled at fictionized history. In contrast 
to the now ‘‘ancient’’ notion of the fixity of history, I wish to con- 
sider the possibility of a future state of the arts—a state of affairs 
being brought to birth by historicism—where history, as we know 
it, becomes fiction and fiction becomes history. 

A few years ago George Orwell gave us 1984. Most reviewers 
slighted the practical significance of this novel in order, it would 
seem, the better to enjoy their own moral self-approval. The con- 
sequent smugness of this superficial criticism probably blinded us 
to the fact that 1984 provided a blue print for re-writing history 
anywhere. The readers of this novel will recall that the official 
duty of the Secretariat in the Ministry of Truth was to destroy 
old records and contrive new ones. It was by means of its absolute 
custodianship of the records that the Secretariat succeeded in its 
stratagem for the complete re-writing of history: ‘‘Past events, it 
is argued, have no past existence. . . .For when it [the past] has 
been recreated in whatever shape is needed at the moment, then 
this new version is the past, and no different past can ever have 
existed.’’ 24 

It is instructive to see how the scientific methodologists of our 
present culture account for the difference between history and fic- 
tion : ‘‘ Historical descriptions or narrations of past events are in- 
tended to be subject to scientific control; romances or novels are 
not.’’?5> This observation has the single defect of disassociating, 
implicitly at least, the scientific method from a political monolith. 
The scientists of our cultural era are always generous in the matter 
of supplying themselves with autonomy. Forgetting the Church, 
they seem unable to visualize the ‘‘Party.’? When Kaufmann 
speaks of an historical description as ‘‘subject to scientific control,”’ 
he seems to mean subject to such control at any future time. This 
overlooks the possibility that in some future time the description, 
‘‘Caesar,’’ will have been dropped from our language and there- 
fore will be indifferent to control. Speaking of our assurance 
about historical matters, Hume once observed that, ‘‘It seems con- 
trary to common sense to think, that if the republic of letters, and 
the art of printing continue on the same footing as at present, our 
posterity, even after a thousand ages, can ever doubt if there has 
been such a man as Julius Caesar.’’”* It is scarcely likely that 


24 George Orwell, 1984 (Signet Books), p. 162. 

25 Felix Kaufmann, Methodology of the Social Sciences, p. 22. 

26 David Hume, Treatise on Human Nature, ed. by Selby-Bigge, p. 145. 
Italics mine. 
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Hume contemplated ‘‘a republic of letters’’ resembling the Min- 
istry of Truth in 1984, 

Interference with history by vested political interests is not 
exactly new. During the Civil War Jefferson Davis predicted, and 
truly as we now know, that if the South lost, its history would be 
written by the North. But what is new, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Chinese Dynasties, is the systematic destruction of all 
evidence and, in Orwell’s language, turning a person into an ‘‘un- 
person’? much as the Russians have dealt with the late Beria. 

Let us suppose the complete destruction of history as we now 
know it. When that day arrives the distinction between history 
and historical fiction, if the latter is tolerated, will be precisely 
the distinction we make now. The historical novelist, we may 
suppose, will continue to transfer descriptions, but in a direction 
opposite to our own. Nathan B. Forrest will have become an un- 
person, and the new ‘‘history,’’ let us suppose, will have lifted 
Colonel William Sartoris from fiction to fact. But when the fu- 
ture historical novelist writes of Shiloh, he may innocently invent 
the name ‘‘Nathan B. Forrest,’’ and let ‘‘Forrest’’ be described 
by the phrase, ‘‘the Confederate cavalry leader at Shiloh.’’ But 
then the ‘‘historically informed’’ reader will exclaim with com- 
plete confidence, ‘‘But everybody knows that the real commander 
was Colonel William Sartoris!’’ His assent to this proposition 
will be logically indistinguishable from our own assent to ‘‘ Hast- 
ings, 1066.’’ It is possible completely to fictionize history. But 
since our belief in ‘‘our’’ history is always a matter of bare as- 
sent, the logical difference between ‘‘real’’ history and the future 
fictionized history disappears. 


Vv 


Language is both expressive and indicative. Except in such 
eases as ‘‘I am hot,’’ what is expressed is not also what is indi- 
cated. Generally, we admit the difference between the state of 
the speaker which his sentence expresses, and the fact that the 
same sentence indicates. Since sentences indicate their verifiers, 
and since the relation of the sentences of history to what they in- 
dicate (their verifiers) is admittedly remote, history is shown to 
be epistemologically unique: the events of history (its objects) do 
not recur. Land battles and naval engagements recur, but Auster- 
litz and Trafalgar do not recur because Napoleon and Nelson do 
not recur. Clearly, then, if history is to be ‘‘saved,’’ if in name 
only, its philosophical redeemers must disassociate it from the 
ashes and burnt bones through which life once coursed. The ideal- 
ists ‘‘save’’ history by evoking eternal objects; time is no serious 
matter for the heirs of Parmenides. The Naturalistic empiricists 
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would rescue history from the transient by de-emphasizing the réle 
of the individual, and stressing, instead, the réle of institutions ag 
the key to history. Since they grant institutions a convenient con- 
tinuity, they restore, they contend, the needed nexus with the past 
that makes history objective. But they over-work the word ‘‘in. 
stitution.’’ When they write the words ‘‘the institution’’ in front 
of the preposition ‘‘of,’’ most any other word, if grammatically 
correct, is allowed to follow. It has been recently suggested that 
the historian cannot explain the actions of President Truman un- 
less he also takes into account the institution of the presidency, 
But when we look for the meaning of ‘‘the institution of the presi- 
dency,’’ we discover that it has none, except as we review the his- 
tories of the various administrations from Washington to Eisen- 
hower. The circumlocution is transparent. History is also spared 
from any peculiar skepticism by bringing it under the reign of 
natural law. The writers who have thus dealt with history in. 
clude many of our most responsible scientific methodologists.” 
Whether or not historical method is identical with scientific method 
is a question too broad for a fair examination within the restricted 
length of this paper. I propose, in a later essay, to consider the 
matter at some length. But it may be fair in passing to observe 
that the ‘‘scientific historians’’ seem more nearly informed by sci- 
ence than by history. 

I have made much of the fact that toward any known historical 
event one’s justifiable attitude is limited to bare assent. I do not 
intend, thereby, to restrict the word ‘‘assent’’ to historical matters. 
Popular science, too, is a kind of knowledge that is similarly cir- 
cumscribed by the attitude of assent. But it is not necessarily 
limited in such a manner. It is always possible, granted average 
intelligence, to teach the ‘‘true believer’? how to verify those 
truths of science which he now but assents to. In history we can 
never get beyond assent. 

Among contemporary philosophers there are those who seem 
eager to exorcise nature from their exegesis of history. They in- 
sist upon securing history as pure knowledge; it cannot endure, 
they say, merely as a form of belief. Since the historical past is 
dead because its population, being natural creatures, is dead, 
history, if it is to enjoy the status of living knowledge, must, it is 
contended, yield up its misplaced interest in the objects that em- 


27 See, e.g., Philip P. Wiener, ‘‘On Methodology in the Philosophy of 
History,’’ this JournaL, Vol. XXXVIII (1941), pp. 309-324, and Carl G. 
Hempel, ‘‘The Function of General Laws in History,’? in Readings in 
Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Feigl and Sellars (New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1949), pp. 459-471. 
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podied it. Having disposed of nature as a philosophical inter- 
loper, these same philosophers install ideas as the proper instru- 
ments for the conquest of the historical past. History is reduced 
to thought, and, since thought is its own master, the dreadful cor- 
respondence theory of truth is safely eluded. Of course, the cor- 
respondence theory of truth is useless in history. But it is not 
immediately transparent that it should be surrendered on that ac- 
count. We might, instead, surrender history, not history as a form 
of belief, but the philosopher’s ideal of history as confirmable or 
demonstrable knowledge. Ultimately, we can neither deny nor 
afirm the reality of the past on any sound logical ground. From 
this it follows that we may either reject history on the basis of an 
over-intellectualized skepticism, or accept it as being simply ‘‘saved 
by grace.’’ We do not denigrate history by electing the latter al- 
ternative. Nothing is sullied by this attitude toward history ex- 
cept the overweening claim that human knowledge is perfectible. 

In connection with the issues here raised I have had no favorite 
ax to grind. I. would neither inveigh against the reader’s pet 
“philosophy of history,’’ nor inveigle him into a new ‘‘solution.’’ 
If the reader protests that I have been grinding the ax of skep- 
ticism, I can only plead that it was not my intention to exploit 
skepticism, but to explore a tension—a tension resulting from my 
faith in history, on the one hand, and, on the other, my logical 
discomfort in Clio’s company. 


Bruce WATERS 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 





MORE ON THE ORDINARINESS OF HISTORY 


ROFESSOR Harold Lee’s reflections on ‘‘The Hypothetical 

Nature of Historical Knowledge,’’: illustrated with a neat 
small example of what he called ‘‘historiography,’’ were modest 
and sagacious: that historical propositions are essentially hypoth- 
eses, established, with the connivance of other propositions of law 
and circumstance, and at considerable net risk, by their power of 
saving present appearances; and that they are nonetheless intended 
to be, and frequently are, veridical descriptions of what is actually 
the case (though speculations about grand historical pattern run 
larger risks and are less likely to correspond to the facts than par- 

1This JouRNAL, Vol. LI, No. 7, April 1, 1954, pp. 213-220. See also 
Arthur C. Danto, ‘‘On Historical Questioning,’’ tbid., No. 3, Feb. 4, 1954, 


pp. 89-99, which vacillates in a similarly suggestive way between the proposi- 
tions that history is odd and that it is ordinary. 
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ticular bits of chronology). The queerest thing about all this, to 
an innocent mind, is that it needed to be said—that there are men 
who hold that history is made of a peculiar stuff, existential, in- 
dividual, zeitlich, and is to be plumbed by a special organ, of a 
non-intellectual, ultra-scientifie sort, an insight, an empathy, a 
Verstehen, and even men who hold that historiography does not 
plumb bona fide fact at all, but is a free art like ceramics or the 
novel. The latter proposition in particular has the atrocious con- 
sequent that a judge and jury (who must operate on essentially 
the same principles as the historian) send their man to the gallows 
with no better reason than to cap an engaging fiction. Mr. Lee 
perhaps overstates the role of the rather special method of hy- 
pothesis, since any method sound in science may warrant some 
historical proposition or other. That if Hammurabi had five fin- 
gers on each of two hands he had ten fingers altogether, for ex- 
ample, though it is as historical as M. Boré’s death day, is certi- 
fiable by pure arithmetic. And even on the empirical plane, we 
surely are as prone to confirm historical conclusions on a direct 
inductive principle—that things of the observed sort (names and 
dates on tombstones, for example) have generally been due to such 
and such causes (deaths at the indicated times, for example)— 
as we are to infer inversely and indirectly, by affirming the conse- 
quent, that if such and such cause had been operative (the death, 
e.g.), we should expect results of the observed sort (the inscribed 
stone). But this does not affect the important issue, that some 
such ordinary scientific methods are necessary and sufficient to 
reliable historiography. What I do complain of, a little, is that 
the very conservatism of Mr. Lee’s remarks may unduly disarm 
us toward his continuing intimation, which perhaps he doesn’t 
intend, but which is still widely credited, that history is never- 
theless a fatefully strange pursuit, with some uncanny handicap 
or prerogative. 

Even in advance of any account of the ordinariness of his- 
torical method, we could know that ‘‘history’’ in a broad sense 
can’t have any prodigious peculiarity, either of advantage or of 
disadvantage, because the sum of the objects of history is identical 
with the sum of the objects of all other knowledge, the world’s 
sole set of things, properties, facts. If we had a complete history 
of the universe, we should have everything. All our extant histori- 
ography, so far as it is true, as well as our common sense, the ver- 
dicts of our juries, and our sciences, are selections from the one 
cosmic bloc of what is the case. When a theoretical scientist pur- 
sues the organization and abbreviation of some of those facts in 
the scheme called ‘‘laws,’’ he ean do so only by trusting for his 
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data a collection of propositions concerning particular circum- 
stances, the main use or excuse of his labor is that his laws help 
us to infer further particular circumstances, and they can do this 
only because they are abstracts of all such circumstances. When, 
conversely, the professed historian traces particular connections 
of individual events, he can neither discover the events nor assert 
their causal relevance to one another save by trusting laws al- 
ready abstracted and generalized from similar sequences, and a 
main value of his results is to ground new propositions of law. 
Because history thus can explore only the world’s one batch 
of things, deployed in the one space-time field, it is as pointless 
to urge that its objects are more real than those of science as it 
was to declare them less real. By the same token, we cannot even 
take stock in the legend that they are notably concrete, individ- 
ual, non-recurrent, lapsed inevitably and irrevocably into the past. 
Everything is unique and non-recurrent in as much as it is not 
numerically identical with anything else, and quite likely no con- 
eretum is even wholly similar to anything else, but nothing is non- 
recurrent to the extent of being wholly dissimilar to anything else. 
As for concreteness, when we learn anything, in history or in 
science, we are learning about whole concrete individuals, but no 
knowledge of them, sensory or conceptual, historical or scientific, 
can grasp more than abstract and partial elements or aspects of 
them. We know some things perceptually or imaginatively, to be 
sure, and some only inferentially or schematically, but both modes 
of knowledge occur alike in history, in science, and in common 
sense. Any of this knowledge can be deadly dull, any of it can 
be bright and alive. The objects of history are in time, but what 
im’t? The temporal is just that aspect of all things with which 
modern science has been most enamored. History deals with 
events and actions, but astronomy and physics deal with much 
greater and faster ones. We look to the past for the materials of 
history, but so do we for the materials of chemistry. The present 
is just as brief for one discipline as for another; and the past and 
future are as accessible, or inaccessible, for one as for the other. 
We can apply chemistry to forestall the future by reasonable prac- 
tice, but so can we history. Nothing is more characteristic of sci- 
ence than prediction, but every prediction is a historical proposi- 
tion, or will be as soon as it is verified. There must be something 
wrong, therefore, with the familiar plaint, echoed by Mr. Lee, that 
history is peculiarly unable to avail itself of experiment (p. 220). 
To take account of an experiment, in any of the faculties, can only 
be to take account of a historical event, first, because, to take 
place at all, an experiment must be an event, and secondly be- 
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cause, to be taken account of, it must be a past event. There jg 
a sense, which philosophers should not allow to dumbfound them, 
in which the performing of an experiment is to change the course 
of events, and there is a related sense in which the course of past 
events cannot be changed any more. But again this affects al] 
branches of knowledge pretty much alike. The physicist who now 
assembles his appliances for a ‘‘crucial experiment’’ expects it to 
be crucial only after it takes place, and to be crucial then not just 
with respect to itself, or to what is going to happen later, but with 
respect to what has been happening right along—and to be irre. 
vocable. Thus the expected gray marks on tomorrow’s film will 
be good evidence of the circumstance that a certain nebula was 
receding a million years ago, and for the presumption that it is 
still doing so, and for the law that all the major parts of the uni- 
verse were and are and will continue to be receding from one an- 
other. Conversely, the avowed historian can ‘‘experiment with 
past events’’ in the only way which conceivably could do him any 
good. He cannot change them; if he could, there would be no 
such events. (In this sense, oddly enough, no one can change any 
event which in fact occurs, or occurred, or will occur.) But the 
historian can learn about past events by experiments, now, which 
permit them new and distinctive effects—as in that process of 
radioactive dating to which Mr. Lee refers (p. 217). 

The difficulty with the grandiose proposals of the Marxes, the 
Spenglers, the Toynbees, therefore, can hardly be that they are 
history but is that they are grandiose. They are like the gigantic 
hypotheses of the cosmologists, and if rash, are so for the same 
two reasons: first, that thinkers at such a stretch of effort are 
seldom sufficiently aware of the canons of evidence, and second, 
that the amount and kind of the evidence they adduce are in fact 
insufficient to satisfy the canons. It is too often literary, anec- 
dotal, or merely exemplary, so that even if it is genuine, and even 
if it is not equally well explained by rival theories, it could easily 
be countered by an equally anecdotal selection which tells the 
other way. There is nothing intrinsically wrong with the enter- 
prise, however. It is rather less bold than guesses at cosmogony, 
and is more important for our fate, withal, than most of the rest 
of our science put together. It has these advantages, too, that it 
admits in principle of a higher degree of confirmation than almost 
any other sort of proposition, because it admits of the most vol- 
uminous and variegated evidence, and that even though it fall 
short of final truth, a success in covering much fact so far would 
be good warrant for extrapolating from it for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Mr. Toynbee’s utterances, I must say, strike me often a8 
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edifying classifications, ex post facto, rather than as definite hy- 
potheses which explain and predict. But that big theories of his- 
toric pattern may yield testable consequents is witnessed by the 
abject failure of Marxism, whose devotees managed to be com- 
pletely surprised by all the most characteristic developments of 
Twentieth Century politics and economy, including the develop- 
ment of Marxism itself. Ironically, it is Spengler’s screed which 
comes off much the best, with its prediction of the enfeebling of 
democratic liberalism, not by capitalistic excesses, but by the moral- 
istic virus, bohemian intellectualism, and collectivist bread, cir- 
euses, and Caesarism. Its success is ironical not merely because 
some of us remember how we once contemned it out of hand, for 
its sheer dismal uncongeniality, but more especially because 
Spengler himself denied that the intellect is the proper organ of 
history. Where the Marxist dressed his witch-doctoring in the 
mask of science, Spengler plumed himself on being a wild seer, a 
Goethe rather than a Newton, and pretended that his tough hy- 
pothesis, which in fact was keyed onto a pyramid of consilient 
evidence, was a romantic Vision of Destiny. 

The main trouble with my suggestions so far is that by taking 
all fact to be the province of history, they threaten to leave ‘‘his- 
tory’’ no distinctive definition. ‘‘History’’ in some narrower and 
more ordinary use might still apply to not merely a peculiar range 
of fact but a peculiarly elusive one. But does it? There is needed 
more serious and sympathetic attention than any of us have af- 
forded, to dissolve out exactly the Idea of History. (I venture, 
however, that a better paradigm for it, philosophically, than any 
chart of the rise and fall of empires, is a wife’s telling her husband 
what the children did today.) Meantime, as a promising approxi- 
mation, let us remark that History seems to be specified by three 
criteria. The historian is mainly and eventually responsible for 
knowledge of particular circumstances rather than of general laws; 
for the past rather than for the future; and for facts about human 
and especially social affairs rather than about the subhuman or 
inanimate. But it seems to me that in so far as these specifically 
historical duties can be dissociated at all from the comparatively 
non-historical processes which we have found in fact interpenetrant 
with them, they present no special difficulty, but rather the con- 
trary. It is notorious that singular or particular propositions are, 
by and large, not more but less difficult to establish than universal 
propositions or laws, and notorious also that the past is in general 
not harder to know but easier than the future. It is not so ob- 
vious that facts about living things, and men in particular, are 
easier to know than those about the inanimate, but there is reason 
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to believe it so, at least as concerns the past. For we can know 
past events only so far as they have distinctive effects in the 
present; and living things, and especially men, bequeath extra. 
ordinarily distinctive effects, sometimes inadvertent, often delib- 
erate. Stones on a moraine may have come there in a million 
ways (though we are right, even so, to accept the glacial theory) ; 
a certain fossil, however, bears almost inimitable and univocal 
witness to a long departed trilobite, while a ruined temple or a 
legible inscription puts human agency beyond the maddest in- 
eredulity. Compare, for example, what Mr. Lee was able to infer, 
from his churchyard clues, about definite human behavior of four- 
thirds of a century ago, with what he could have inferred there 
about the vicissitudes of the grasses, clouds, and gravel of that 
time. In the face of these examples, it would be hardly relevant, 
even if it were true, that human events, as the saying goes, are 
anyhow ‘‘much more complex’’ than physical events; but one won- 
ders how this can be literally true. Human events are physical 
events, and though they be of a special kind, can they be of a 
specially complex kind? In a cubic mile which includes a seg- 
ment of Manhattan Island in the rush hour, for example, there 
would seem to be no more elements and relations, there are not 
more arrangements and particles arranged, than in a cubic mile 
intersected by the dead surface of the moon. A complete descrip- 
tion of one would include just about as many independent propo- 
sitions as of the other. (The macroscopic motions in the megalo- 
politan case may seem to give it the advantage when we consider 
it through a stretch of time, but we can balance the account by 
substituting an asteroidal swarm or a flurry of snow for the moon 
instance.) If the historian is in straits, this may be because he 
is not so bright as the physicist, or because we ask him to tell us 
very much more about his animate landscapes than the physicist 
tells us about his predominantly inanimate ones.? I think the 


2Charles Beard girds that we cannot calculate men’s whereabouts, past 
and future, as well as we can the planets’ (The Nature of the Social Sciences, 
p. 29; quoted by Ernest Nagel, ‘‘Symposium: Problems of Concept and Theory 
Formation in the Social Sciences,’’ Science, Language, and Human Rights, 
American Philosophical Association and University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1952, p. 61). But that’s just what we can do: the men were and will be 
where this planet is. We can’t so well calculate their finer movements, but 
still less can astrophysicists read the fortunes of particular electrons or even 
molecules or swarms of molecules. Mr. Nagel’s article, with Mr. Carl Hempel’s 
companion piece (ibid., pp. 65-86), as well as Mr. Nagel’s ‘‘Some Issues in the 
Logie of Historical Analysis’’ (The Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXXIV, March, 
1952, pp. 162-169), I read only in time to affect the last paragraphs here, but 
all three are congenial to preceding paragraphs. 
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latter (at least) is the case, and that indeed the historian is doing 
as well as could be expected, and that he will do it all the better 
for the realization that it is no weird making of bricks without 
straw. 

There remains the suggestion that history is peculiar in being 
tinctured with value, and we must ask briefly, first, whether this 
is so, and secondly, what difference it makes. If it means only 
that history’s objects are valuable, why, so are the objects of most 
other knowledge (though whether mediaeval Paris is more or less 
valuable than the nebula in Andromeda would be hard to guess). 
If it means that history must specifically take account of values 
as other sciences do not, it is surely false except in one oblique way 
on one crude theory of value (much liked, however, by social sci- 
entists). If value, that is, is wholly generated by the de facto 
strivings of living beings, then history would deal incidentally 
with some of the things thus valued, though no more than sociol- 
ogy or zoology or even botany does. But now what if it does deal 
with value, much or little? The critics’ dread seems to be lest the 
value of its objects bemuse and warp the historian’s mind, pro- 
voking him to valuings which destroy his objectivity, but I agree 
with Mr. Nagel that this is a chimera. A person, especially with 
a little training, can contemplate emotions quite unemotionally. 
To my mind, nothing is duller or less appetizing than the history 
of enthusiasms and appetites. Nevertheless, in our own partisan 
and moralistic age, most historians apparently do have emotional 
attitudes toward their objects, not by way of sympathy, but of 
their own decoction. They deplore certain faits accomplis and 
applaud others, and carrying these preferences over to the future, 
they try to draw lessons for realizing them there. I have known 
physicists, however, who deplored the second law of thermody- 
namics or the fissility of the atom, and who hoped for dividends 
or for victory over an enemy. And in neither case need such 
preferences blind the agent to the probable truth; indeed, they 
can be the liveliest inducement to accuracy. That the historian 
is especially afraid of being victim of his velleities is bound up 
with his conviction that he is especially doomed to be ‘‘selective’’ 
of what is ‘‘important’’ for his ‘‘interests.’’ But all knowledge, 
we observed, must be selective (abstract) both in its evidence and 
in its conclusion. It isn’t knowledge save in so far as the evi- 
dence is rationally selected to be representative and the conclu- 
sion is selected in accord with the evidence. But since we are 
such slight creatures, our very topics must be selected too for their 
importance, either for their direct service to our current practical 
interests, or their importance in general, for the theoretical in- 
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terest and hence to all our practical interests, important in rerum 
natura, logically and physically fecund, with many connections 
and consequents. Granted we cannot be omniscient, none of these 
modes of selection is cognitively harmful, and some are cognitively 
beneficial; and all are shared by history with all the sciences. 

All social scientists today, historians included, labor under a 
sense of guilt which is the obverse of a delusion of grandeur that 
brings them, to be sure, no little honor and emolument: that if 
they could emulate better the natural sciences they would raige 
man out of the slough of his despond and depravity. This pretty 
thoroughly mistakes, I think, what knowledge can do for virtue. 
In general, my knowledge controls my actions by envisaging (1) 
possible ends for my suffrage and (2) effective means to the ends 
I opt for. When the historian has shown me men’s behavior, in- 
cluding their ends and means, as paradigms, instruments, and ob- 
stacles for me, he has done his whole duty by me. Perhaps if we 
all knew everything, and hence all history, we should collaborate 
in one increasing purpose; but even this is no more than a pious 
hope, and a rather pointless speculation because we do not know 
one-quintillionth enough. The physical sciences meantime get 
along without trying to reform our preferences among physical 
states, save by showing or causing one preference to conflict with 
another, and the social sciences can do likewise with respect to 
political states. If I want the light on, I turn the switch; if I 
want to rally a Bund, I promise glory or leisure. If you don’t 
want the light, or the Bund, you must take steps to make or prove 
it not worth my while to take those steps. By thus playing on 
our de facto desires or impulses, our anthropological knowledge, 
far from being less effective than physical knowledge, has been 
hideously more effective. The hydrogen bomb is a feeble thing, 
even in sheer quantity of matter and energy, in comparison with 
the continental avalanches of humanity unleashed and led by socio- 
logical techniques in Germany, Russia, and China. When the self- 
righteous American professor of social doctrine laments the state 
of the world as a failure of social science he means either (1) that 
such science has not fundamentally changed human ends, or (2) 
that men’s conduct is in general not conformable to his ends. If 
any science, however, can affect either of these, it will not be by 
an improvement in its theoretical content or in its teaching; it 
will be by arming such aspirant Leader with argumenta ad bacu- 
lum, drugs, torture, hypnotic propaganda. The more valuable use 
of social science, I ween, will be rather to forearm us against every 
effort to use it to reform us. Letting history continue to disclose 
its facts with the proper scientific irresponsibility, we would better 
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then continue to probe for more real principles of obligation with 
the longer, thinner implements of philosophy. 


DonaLp C. WILLIAMS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Carl G. Hempel of Yale University and Professor 
Gregory Vlastos of the Sage School of Philosophy, Cornell Uni- 
versity, have been appointed Professors of Philosophy at Princeton 
University beginning with the academic year 1955-56. They re- 
place Professors Walter T. Stace and Robert M. Scoon, who retire 
at the end of the present academic year. 

Professor W. Donald Oliver of the University of Missouri and 
Professor Henry Mehlberg of University College, Toronto Univer. 
sity, have been appointed Visiting Lecturers in Philosophy at 
Princeton University for the academic year 1955-56. Mr. John 
Ackrill, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford University, has been 
appointed Senior Fellow of the Council of the Humanities and 
Visiting Associate Professor of Philosophy for the fall term of 
the academic year 1955-56. 





The Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology held 
its Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting in New Orleans, April 1-9, 
1955. Tulane University was the host institution. 

The Society elected the following philosophers to full member- 
ship: Charles P. Bigger, James P. Craft, Benson W. Davis, Edith 
W. Schipper, and Elizabeth J. Stucky. David R. Kent was elected 
to associate membership. 

The sixteen papers presented in the philosophy sections were 
as follows: 


Section 1: Ethics 


Rubin Gotesky, University of Georgia: ‘‘ Analysis of ‘Wrong Acts’ 
and ‘Bad Situations’ as a Procedural Rule of Ethics.”’ 
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Robert L. Rein’], Louisiana State University: ‘‘A Form Common 





, to the Ethics of Confucius, Buddha, the Doctrine of Karma- 
i Yoga, Plato, and Kant.’ 
ry Willis Moore, University of Tennessee: ‘‘The Semantics of the 
is, Moral Sentence.”’ 
K. Gerrit Schipper, University of Miami: ‘‘Pragmatic Realism, a 
J. Naturalistic Faith.’’ 
N- Herbert Sanborn, Brentwood, Tennessee: ‘‘The Ethics of Hugo 
7. Dingler.’’ 
hi- 
Section 2: Society and Philosophy 
Marjorie S. Harris, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College: ‘‘Toward 
an Ontology of Culture.’’ 
Howard L. Parsons, University of Tennessee: ‘‘The Unity of Man 
- and Nature in East and West.’ 
3 Paul Kenneth Vonk, University of Miami: ‘‘The Anthropomorphic 
- Predicament.’’ 
hs Peter A. Carmichael, Louisiana State University: ‘‘Ilogicality 
- and the Law.”’ 
Gerard Hinrichs, Saint Bonaventure College: ‘‘Philosophy as a 
id Nerve Center.’’ 
. | Section 3: Philosophy and Its Development 
hn Lewis H. Hammond, University of Virginia: ‘‘Substance, Essence 
en and Accident in Aristotle.’’ 
nd Albert G. A. Balz, University of Virginia: ‘‘Essence and Ex- 
of istence.’’ 
Lauchlin D. MacDonald, University of Mississippi: ‘‘Presenta- 
tional and Cognitional Elements in Berkeley’s Writings.’’ 
Robert C. Whittemore, Tulane University: ‘‘Hegel’s ‘Science’ 
Id and Whitehead’s ‘Modern World.’ ”’ 
9, James K. Feibleman, Tulane University: ‘‘Viennese Positivism in 
the United States.’’ 
or Erwin W. Straus, M.D., Veterans Administration Hospital, Lex- 
th ington, Kentucky: ‘‘The Phenomenology of Being Awake.’’ 
ed The annual banquet was held at Tulane University. Karl 
er Dallenbach acted as Toastmaster. The presidential address de- 


livered by Charles A. Baylis of Duke University was entitled 
“Our Knowledge of Values.’’ 

Saturday, April 9th, the Society assembled in joint session 
ts’ to hear a panel discussion on ‘‘Segregation in Southern Colleges 
and Universities.’? The participants were: Charles I. Silin, Tu- 
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lane University, Chairman: Daniel C. Thompson, Dillard Univer. 
sity and The Urban Life Research Center; John Rohrer, Tulane 
University and The Urban Life Research Center; Carl H. Ham- 
burg, Tulane University; and M. L. Harvey, Southern University. 

The new officers elected were: President—Marion E. Bunch, 
Washington University; Secretary—Joseph E. Moore, Georgia 
Institute of Technology; Treasurer—Sam C. Webb, Emory Uni- 
versity; Council Members—Arthur L. Irion, Tulane University, 
and William Weedon, University of Virginia. 

The 1956 meeting will be held at Ashville, North Carolina. 





The Association for Realistic Philosophy has announced that 
its spring meeting will be held in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
the evening of Friday, May 13, and the morning of Saturday, 
May 14. The following papers are to be read: 


Hubert Dreyfus, Harvard University: ‘‘Is Heidegger’s Anthro- 
pology Compatible with Realism ?’’ 

Professor Harold Durfee, Park College: ‘‘Contemporary Phi- 
losophy and Religious Commitment. ’’ 





The Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences has 
announced the following program for its 37th semi-annual meeting, 
May 15, 1955, at the New School for Social Research, New York 
City: 

Science and Its Social Context 


Philipp Frank, Harvard University: ‘‘Sociological Aspects of 
Science.’’ 

Lewis S. Feuer, University of Vermont: ‘‘The Hedonistic Ethics 
and Seventeenth Century Science.’’ 

Donald Bell, Columbia University: ‘‘Social Power and Scientific 
Research. ”’ 


Art and Its Interpretation 


Abraham Kaplan, University of California at Los Angeles: ‘‘In- 
tention and Expressiveness in Art.’’ 

Henry D. Aiken, Harvard University: ‘‘Critical Interpretation 
and Artistic Intentions.’’ 











